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Platon. Von Constant™ Eitter. Erster Band. Munchen: 
Beck, 1910. Pp. xv + 588. M. 9. 

The second volume of Professor Eitter's Platon will present a sys- 
tematic account of the Platonic philosophy, based on the content of the 
Republic and the later dialogues. The present volume contains the life 
of Plato, the necessary preliminary characterizations and classifications 
of the dialogues, and analyses of the Laches, Hippias Minor, Protag- 
oras, Charmides, Hippias Maior, Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, Gor- 
gias, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Meno, Menexenus, Lysis, Symposium, and 
Phaedo, which the author thinks were written in this order. 

The account of Plato's life and character, occupying 193 pages, is 
the best and most readable with which I am acquainted. Without strain- 
ing the evidence, or abandoning himself to fantastic conjectures, Pro- 
fessor Ritter contrives to bring the few known facts of Plato's life into 
plausible relation with the political and literary history of his time in 
the most illuminating fashion. Very attractive, too, is the warm, yet 
sober and restrained, enthusiasm for the personality of Plato that per- 
vades the whole. Professor Ritter refutes the cheap calumnies reported 
by Athenaeus, vindicates the patriotism of Plato against Niebuhr and 
others, and tells the story of the Sicilian journeys in such a way as to 
justify Plato's conduct on every point. In so doing, he makes much use 
of the seventh and eighth and third epistles, rejecting the second, the 
thirteenth, and others accepted by Eduard Meyer and Christ. I doubt 
the genuineness even of the seventh and eighth epistles, and absolutely 
reject the third, for reasons which I shall give later. But they are inter- 
esting early documents, and I have little exception to take to Professor 
Ritter's use of them. 

To the question of the genuineness of the dialogues he deigns to give 
only a few words. He refuses to discuss the older attempts to athetize 
the Parmenides and the Sophist. He rejects peremptorily the two 
Alcibiades, the Ion, for which much can be said, and the Epinomis, 
which Reuther has recently attempted to rehabilitate. 

For the dating of the dialogues, he recognizes the following methods : 
(1) The rare allusions to contemporary history, which he dismisses 
briefly, adhering to 385 for the Symposium, and preferring 369 for the 
Theaetetus; (2) allusions to other writers; he sensibly rejects most of 
the venturesome hypotheses of Teichmuller and Diimmler concerning 
the relations of Plato and Isocrates, and dismisses both the Busiris 
problem and the Ecclesiazousae problem with a non liquet; (3) distinct 
references of one dialogue to another, which are few and yield slight 
results; (4) variations (a) in Plato's thought, (6) in his style. With regard 
to (a), he virtually, though not explicitly, accepts the conclusion sup- 
ported by more detailed argument in my Unity of Plato's Thought, that 
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the attempts to date the dialogues in this way have thus far broken 
down. He could hardly do otherwise, since he dates so rich a work as 
the Protagoras before the death of Socrates, and agrees with me that 
the Oorgias does not really contradict the Protagoras, and that the 
fallacies which Gomperz and others find in Plato are mainly due to mis- 
interpretation (cf. Class. Phil. I, 297). 

His main interest is in (6) the evidence furnished by the statistical 
study of style, in which he has been a leader. He expounds the method 
clearly, gives illustrations that will make its applications clear to the 
general reader, defends it vigorously against the skepticism of Zeller and 
others, and verifies its validity on the writings of Goethe. The main 
result, as is now generally admitted, is the recognition of a later group 
of Platonic writings, the Laws, Philebus, Timaeus, Sophist, Politicus ; 
a central group comprising the Republic, Theaetetus, the Phaedrus, and, 
as many hold, the Parmenides, Symposium, and Phaedo ; and an earlier 
group, the precise limits and dating of which Bitter regards as uncer- 
tain. He takes the dialogues up for analysis in the order which seems 
most probable to him. 

The analyses are carefully made, but we may be permitted to regret 
the space given to them after the work of Grote, Jowett, Bonitz, Gom- 
perz, Horn, and so many others. Every interpreter of Plato should have 
made analyses of all the dialogues for himself. It is perhaps not neces- 
sary always to print them. A closer critical discussion of difficult, doubt- 
ful, or often misunderstood passages is what is needed now. The chief 
thing said of the minor dialogues is what I and others have already 
emphasized, that they point forward to the "good" as the one key to the 
problems which they leave unsolved. It is, I think, a mistake, on p. 294, 
to translate Laches 182 D, ■tcavra. yap iirurravOai ayaOov SoKti cfau, "alles 
sollte man eigentlich wissen," ard to treat it as the characteristic utter- 
ance of the Bildungsphilister. The words are spoken, not by Nicias, as 
Professor Bitter seems to imply, but as a concession by Laches, who is 
not a Bildungsphilister, and they mean, as Jowett correctly translates 
them, simply: "For all (that is, every kind of) knowledge seems to be 
a good." Professor Bitter holds, as I do in Unity, that the fallacies of 
the Hippias Minor are intentional. He adds the perhaps fanciful sug- 
gestion that, since even now many scholars fail to see this, Plato could not 
have intended the dialogue for publication, when it was written, because 
it would exhibit Socrates in an unfavorable light. In the analysis of the 
Charmides, he retains the Greek word auxfrpoavirq, because it is untrans- 
latable. The metaphysical problem of knowledge of knowledge he post- 
pones to the Theaetetus. The Euthyphro he thinks, was published 
between the accusation and the trial of Socrates. He does not discuss the 
difficult passages, or the theory that the dialogue eliminates piety from 
the list of cardinal virtues. The Apology and Crito are more fully 
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described, in the interest of the general reader. The discussion which 
follows the risume" of the Gorgias is confined to ethics, practically ignor- 
ing rhetoric. He holds, as I do, that there is no real contradiction with 
the Protagoras, and that the "fallacies" are only apparent. The deeper 
discussion of ethical theory he seems to reserve for the Philebus. The 
change of tone from the Protagoras he attributes to Plato's feeling that 
the seeming hedonism of the Protagoras might injure Socrates in the 
eyes of those who failed to understand it. 

The generally accepted allusion to Isocrates at the close of the 
Euthydemus he denies with some heat, because Zeller had used it in 
connection with the praise of Isocrates in the Phaedrus, as a reductio 
ad absurdum of the conclusions of Sprachstatistik. Isocrates is not 
named, and I am not concerned to insist that he is specifically meant. 
But I think it is certain that an Athenian reader would have thought of 
Isocrates. I cannot understand Blass's assertion (Att. Bered. II, 34) that 
the sentence attributed to the unknown is not in Isocrates' manner at all: 
irepl ovSevoi d&W ava£[av airovBrjv irouovfixviM seems to me a fair parody of 
the style of, e.g., <7TrovSa£a>v koX woAAovs Xoyovs 7ro«Mj/ievos rrtpl avdpumatv, ovs 
ov&els viretXrjfpev aijiovs thai, Aoyou (Isoc. 12. 22.), which is of course later. 

Nor can I accept Hitter's argument that since Crito says that he 
is quoting verbatim and the words are not to be found in our text of 
Isocrates, therefore we must look elsewhere. I do not believe that the 
phrase ovnoai yap irw koi cittc tois ovofuxai (304 E) necessarily implies ver- 
batim quotation from a published work — the emphasis is on the repro- 
duction of the manner, the tricks of style, not on textual fidelity, which 
would probably be otherwise expressed in Greek. (Cf. Isoc. 1. 9; Apol. 
17 B; Phaedr. 234 T>; Hippias Minor 286 A; Symp. 198 B.) 

Professor Ritter, I am glad to see, apprehends the fact that the 
etymologies of the Cratylus are mainly jests. The serious thought of 
the dialogue he again postpones, as he does that of the Meno, which 
follows. I note on p. 483 what seems to me a slight inaccuracy with 
regard to the Meno — the omission in the summary of tovto S'i<rriv .... 
di/a/i,v7?o-ts. The words are needed, for it is to them that the following 
words of the summary, " Ich spreche das nicht als sichere Wahrheit aus," 
chiefly refer, as is made probable by 86 B. Professor Ritter may prove 
later that avaprnja-is here means " Besinnung auf sich selbst," but he is 
not justified in assuming it by anything thus far said. The treatment 
of the mixture of jest and earnest in the Menexenus is excellent. The 
Lysis is dismissed with a summary, and the analysis of the Symposium, 
however interesting to the general reader, must be regarded merely as 
preparation for further discussion. In the Phaedo, Professor Ritter 
avoids most of the errors of the school, if I may call it so, of Mr. Archer- 
Hind and Mr. Henry Jackson. He clearly recognizes that the teleologi- 
cal interpretation of cause is renounced and that the Scvrcoos irXovs is in 
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the main mere logic. He expounds the method of hypotheses rightly, 
and correctly interprets the Ikovov in a relative and dialectical, not in an 
absolute and metaphysical, sense. I only regret that on p. 542 he trans- 
lates Svo a&j tSv ovtwv (Phaedo 79 A) "Zwei Arte des Wirklichen." 
"Ovratv here is a colorless " things," and " Wirklichen" overtranslates it. 

In the final chapter, on the "Theory of Ideas" in the Phaedo and 
earlier dialogues, he announces that as he formerly could not find the 
Aristotelian view of the Platonic idea in the later dialogues, so now he is 
unable to find it in the earlier works either. I have discussed this point 
in my review of his Platonic studies (Class. Phil. V, 390) and shall recur 
to it on the appearance of his second volume. I will content myself now 
with the observation that the Aristotelian misrepresentation that the 
ideas are alvOrp-a StBux is not identical with the theory, that they were and 
always remained for Plato something more than mere concepts. Plato 
explicitly affirmed that they possess objective and transcendental reality, 
and he explicitly refuses to define the nature of this reality. 

Paul Shorey 

Aristophanis Cantica Digessit stropharum popularium appendi- 
culam adiecit Otto Schboedek. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. vi + 100. M. 2.40. 

With the Aristophanes, Professor Schroeder completes his rewriting, 
in terms of the "new metric," of virtually the entire body of extant 
Greek lyric verse. He is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of 
a laborious and useful task. Truth, in Bacon's words, more readily 
emerges from error than from confusion. Even those who are unable to 
accept all the principles of this metric will be greatly helped in future 
study of the subject by having at hand a systematic application of them 
to a large amount of verse. 

In spite of the considerable recent literature of discussion of the new 
metric, few scholars have any clear idea how much difference it makes, 
or what it means. The amount of difference in practice for viva-voce 
reading could be determined only by an audience of experts listening to 
the reading of several hundred lines of various measures by Professor 
Schroeder and by a representative of the old school which once was the 
new. The difference would probably not be very great. It would per- 
haps be imperceptible to the untrained ear. Some continuous logaoedics 
and stately epitrites would perhaps seem to break up into more choppy 
and lively rhythms. But it is not safe to affirm even this without audi- 
tory demonstration. 

What then does it all mean? Waiving technicalities and all contro- 
versies that turn merely on the choice of terminology and symbols, I 
think the essence of the matter can be brought under two main heads : 

1. The new metric emphasizes the rhythmic division of lines into two 



